

















words on parchment should convey the dom 
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“The land shall not be sold forever.”—Mosrs, 
j “There is no foundation in nature or in natural law, why a set of 


“The mass of mankind has not been born with saddles on their 
backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them le- 
gitimately by the grace of God.”’"—Jerrerson. 


















inion of land.” 
BiacksTONe. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 
A Weekly Paper, entitled the “‘ Workine Man’s 
ApvocaTE,” was commenced by the subscriber in 
New York in 1829, on the first organization of the 





time in conjunction with the ‘ Daily Sentinel” and 
‘* Man”) till 1836, at which period he was compelled 
by sickness to retire toa hall farm in New Jersey, 
which he has cultivated till the present time, in great 
part by hisown hands. Being now perfectly recruit- 
ed in health, and more firmly convinced, by eight 
years’ experience as an agriculturist, in addition to 
twelve (boy and man) as a mechanic, that neither de- 
scription of labor is properly rewarded; and being 
fully satisfied that he sees clearly the cause of, and the 
remedy for, this anomalous condition of things, he 
has resolved, if necessary, to devote a few years of 
the prime of life to.an attempt to bring about a condi- 
tion of society more in accordance with our national 
professions, as set forth by Jefferson’s immortal pen. 


tivation of the”soil, (an occupation congenial to my 
feelings,) and commenced, in the city of New York, 
in conjunction with Joan Winpr, one of the best of 
printers and most honest and self sacrificing of men, 
a Triweekly Paper, entitled “THE PEOPLE’S 
RIGHTS,” from the matter of which the « Wo-king 
Man’s Advocate will be chiefly made up. The fol- 
lowing Prospectus, therefore, will furnish an indica- | 
tion of the principles upon whichthe ApvocarTE will 
be conducted, and obviate the necessity of further 
explanation. Greorce H. Evans. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS; 


To be published Trirceekly im the City of New-York. 





What, another new paper! Have we not already 
papers enough in these hard times? Such, no 
doubt, will be the exclamation and qnery of many 
on reading the above caption. 

NO, we reply. There will never be papers 
enough in this city, while hard times exist, and no 
one points out the cause and the remedy; while 
those that exist not only do not point out the cause, 
but close their columns against discussion on the 
subject.* Was there one, only one, open even to an 
investigation of the causes of the vice and misery 


now prevailing and so rapidly increasing in our 





midst, no appeal would be made by those who now 
appeal to the suffering laboring classes in favor of a 
paper to be devoted the rights and interests of useful 
labor. 

What is the present condition of things among us? 
That equality which is declared, by the great charter 
of our independence, to be the birthright of all, is 
not realized. The laborer does not receive a just 
recompense for his toil. Labor is rewarded in an 
inverse ratio to its usefulness. Those who produce 
the most are allowed to consume the least. New 
luxuries are provided for some, by those who do not 
receive a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. Men 





and women are in want, in the midst of an abun-| 


j F } dance created by themselves. Crime and pauper- 
; ism increase. Prisons and poor houses are multi- 
plying. Yet do party leaders propose anything 
more than palliatives for these evils? 

Let us look around. At the South, the master 
lives in opulence on the labor of his colored slaves, 
whose stimulus to exertion is too often the driver’s 
lash, but who are, almost universally, provided with 
the absoulte necessaries of life in all stages of their 
existence. At the North, the master has a lash 
more potent than the whipthong to stimulate the 
energies of his white slaves: te fear of want. At 
the (as yet comparatively free) far West, mercenary 


capitalists are continually throwing obstacles in the 
way of those who seek in its wilds an outlet from 
Oppression. Are these things right? Is it right 
that any man should be compelled, by any sort of 

ce, ‘o work for any other man to obtain the means 
of existence? Thousands are now prepared to an- 
swer these questions in the negative. True, they 
have not all agreed upon the remedy ; but they see 
the disease, and that is one point gained ; and they 


Know the origin of it, and that is another. With 
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p&pers are here referred to.. The is an h 
ible exception among the Week"y papers; and Senndite ote 
0c the Equal Right to Land” ; ¥ y- 









Workingmen’s Party, and continued (most of the! 


With this view, I have, for the time, given up the cul- | 


thousands, therefore, it only remains to discover the 
REMEDY for the evils that now afflict Humanity ; 
and, to afford a medium by which ‘‘ mind may com- 
pare with mind” on this subject is a main design of 
the proposed publication. 

We have our own views, and shall make them 
known; not with a bigoted attachment to our own 


: } <i . * . : “ T 
“A Postmaster may enclese money in a letter to the | opinions, but in a spirit of inquiry, of progress. We 


publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of ®/think there is no arrogance in saying that, on the 


subject which has chiefly occupied our thoughts for 


years, we know more than some who have gone 
‘before us, because we have the benefit of their ex- 
Others will follow who will know more 
than we. Human improvement is progressive. By 
slow degrees men have arrived at the art of self go- 
Having thrown off some of the shackles 





‘ 
perience. 


vernment. 
by which the few held the mass in bondage, of mind 
as well as body, our progress in reform ought now 
to be more rapid. It will be so. Self government 
will be followed by dess government; less govern- 
ment, perhaps, by none at all. The time for (ess 
government has arrived. 


cial changes before the mass, and must go forward 
as pioneers. 

We shall contend for less government. We 
shall say, to our public agents, cease to interfere 
in the business arrangements of the people; let their 
voluntary contracts be adjusted between themselves, 
so that character, and not force, should be the de- 
pendance for their fulfilment. Let them seek their 
own markets, without let or hindrance. Aim to 
prevent crime, and to reform rather than punish the 
criminal. And, above all, arrest the monopoly of the 
land. Follow these principles, and you will find your 
statute books purged of ninetenths of their contents. 

We shall say to our legislators, make the Public 
Lands free; free as the air or the water, to those 
who now are deprived of their birthright, who have 
no home and no right to work to obtain one. Say 
no longer to the heartless speculator, come, and 
monopolize, for your selfish purposes, that which 


would give the means of sustenance and enjoyment 
Tempt no longer the for- 





to your fellow creatures. 
tunate worker, the one of a hundred who has chanced 
to obtain a small prize in the lottery of human folly 
‘and misery, to invest his hard earnings in the pur- 
chase of his own, isolating him from his less fortunate 
‘fellows, and placing him in a position, in which his 


' 





‘their shoulders. Look about you, and see if you wish 
‘to establish, on Nature’s wide domains, a counter- 
|part of that cursed system of splendid misery and 
squalid wretchedness that now prevails on the land 
held as private property. Do it by way of experi- 
‘ment, if you please; you experiment at far greater 


cost to the nation. Let the trial be made, whether 


it would not be cheaper, even, to let the vast surplus 
‘laboring populations, which it is the tendency of 
‘our present absurd system to produce, be getting 
‘their own living on the now waste soil, leaving full 
‘employment for the rest, than to support the prisons 
and poor houses necessary to accommodate that por- 
tiqp who cannot through other means obtain a scanty 
‘and precarious subsistence. 

| In a word, we would say to government, that is, 
| 


the,people, no longer withhold from men their rights 


to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” the 


} 
| 
| 


‘very fo.ndation of which is the right to the soil. 
| Undo what you have done contrary to that first great 
| principle of your Declaration of Independence, and 
‘then let men alone, to work out their own salvation. 
Then, when, by the possession of all their natural 
rights, men are placed beyond the fear of want, will 


‘they be in a condition to make rapid strides in the 


science of human improvement, till the whole world, 
mp PT : 
without distinction of sect or party, shall be united 


in one great brotherhood. 
JOHN WINDT. 
GEORGE H. EVANS. 
‘ —— 

THe FAarMeR.—He is a public benefactor who, 
by ihe prudent and skillful outlay of his time and 
money, shall make a single field yield permanently 
a double crop: and he that does this over a square 
mile, virtually adds a squre mile to the national ter- 
ritory ; nay, he does more : he doubles to his extent 
the territorial resources of the country, without gi- 
ving the state any larger territory to defend. All 
hail, then, to the improvers of the soil! Health and 
long life be their fortune—may their hearts be light 
and their purses heavy—may their dreams be few 
and pleasant, and their sleep the sweet repose of the 
weary! May they see the fruits of their own labor, 


and may their sons rear still heavier harvests! 
[Blackwood’s Magazine. 


eS 
A few hours-labor by every individual in the com- 
munity would be sufficient, not only to provide for 
every one’s necessities, but be conducive to the com- 
fort and luxury of all. How badly managed must 
be that social state where a few are compelled to 
starve and others piae in want, while another portion 
have more than they know how to manage. 








Individuals are prepared for all great and benefi-y 


‘own safety will urge him to shift his own burden to | 
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THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 


The following are a few of the testimonies of re- 
formers, of different ages and nations, in favor of | 


the equal right of all men to the use of the earth. | 


«The land or earth, in any country or neighborhood, with every- 
thing in or on the Same, or pertaining thereto, belongs at all times to 
the living inhabitants of the said country or neighborhood in an equal | 
mariner. For, there is no living but on land and its productions, con- | 
sequently, what we cannot live without, we have the same property 
in as in our lives.”=—Thomas Spence. 


“The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance of all mankind, 
of ages present and to come: a habitation belonging to no man in| 











particular, but to évery man; and one in which all have an equal right | 
to dwell.’ —John Gray. 


‘‘A people among whom equality reigned, would possess every- | 
thing they wanted where they possessed the means of subsistence. 
Why should they pursue additional wealth or territory? No man 
can cultivate more than a certain portion of land.” —Godwin. 


‘‘ No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better 
title to a particular possession than his neighbor.” —Paley. 

‘| would restore the whole land to its original destination, that is 
to say, what it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- 
perty of all God’s people, the rents belonging to the nation only, and | 
every man having as good a right to rent a portion from the state, as | 


every other man."+-James B. O’ Brien. 


« There could be no such thing as landed property originally. Man 
did not make the earth, and, though he had a natural right to occupy | 
it, he had no right to locate as his property in perpetuity any part of it: | 
neither did the Creator of the earth open a cad office, from whence 
the first title deeds should issue.”— Thomas Paine. 


‘What are the rights to whieh men are entitled by the laws of Na- 
ture, or the gifts of the Creator? The Declaration [of Independence] 
has already named some of them; i. e. life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ to which I will add, an equal right to the earth and other ele- 
ments, all equally indispensable to the existence of man.”—M. Jaques. 


‘‘ Man’s natural rights in relation to things are, his right to the things 
produced by the exercise of his personal endowments, and his right to 
participate in those bounties which nature has equally given to all.”—F. 
Byrdsall. : 





“ Rouse, like lions after slumber, 
In unvanquishable number, 
Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep has fallen on you— 
Ye are many—ruey are few.’’—SHeE tty. 


¢ 


$1.50 A YEAR.—4c. Single. 


The following Call was published in the first num- 
ber of the “ People’s Rights,” having been brought 
to the office to print asa handbill while the paper 
was being made np. 

Fellow Workingmen : 


Why is oppression confined to 
us? Why, as our country is rising in wealth and 
greatness, are we sinking lower and lower in the 
depths of degradation and misery? Why is our 


toil of no purpose to us, while it is an immutable 


truth that there is no way of creating wealth but by 
productive labor ? Is it not apparent that we have 
suffered wrongs—that we have been robbed of the 
fruits of our toil by the rapacity of avarice? 

Fellow Workingmen: 

3¢ Firmly believing in your capa- 
bility to perceive the degraded position you occupy, 
and in your intelligence to devise a REMEDY 
which shall speedily ameliorate your condition—we, 
the undersigned, earnestly callon you to assemble at 
CrotTon Hatt, corner of Bowery and Division St. 
on Friday evening, March 8, at early candlelight, to 
take into consideration the above questions, and to 
devise some plan to better our condition. 
{Numerously signed. ] 

In pursuance of the above Call, a meeting took 

place which is officially reported as follows: 


_ Working Men’s Meeting. 
At a Meeting of the Working Men of the City of New 


York, at Croton Hall, corner of Division St. and 





_ “The remedy I propose for the increasing pauperism of the United 
States, and of New York, in particular, is the location of the poor on | 


to our unhappy brethren, but wouid restore that self-respect and hon- 


mng’s Lecture, Feb, 28, 1844. 
“Ifa man has a right to light, air, and water, which no one will at- 


cessary for the maintenance of his subsistence. If every person had 
an equal share of the soil, poverty would be unknown in the world, 
and crime would disappear with want.”—Mike Walsh. 


‘The land was indisputably given to supply the natural wants of 
man; and while men bequeath to their children the wants and necessi- 
ties of nature, | deny that they have any right to deprive the people of 


the means given by God for their supply.”— Thomas Aigne Devyr. 


‘Our first step must be to compel the law books to restore the own- 
ership of the earth to its Creator. And as the reasons they give for 


‘ plenty as blackberries,’ but not so much to the purpose, I trust my 


from motives of p@licy, but also from their love of justice.”—John H. 
Hunt. : 


“The mass of te people are deprived of birthright to the soil, and 
now have their between servitude and starvation. ‘Ihe many, 
being thus disabled from working for themselves, are obliged to sell 
their labor to such of those in power as are willing to give them em- 
ployment.” —John A, Collins. 

“ The earth, the air, the water, and all their produce, are the com- 
mon patrimony of humanity. Every one hasa right to enjoy these 
common bounties to such an extent as shall not be prejudicial to the 
rest of mankind.”—James Napier Bailey. 


‘“‘ As the nature and wants of all men are alike, the wants of all | 
must be equal; and as human existence is dependent on the same | 


raw material of all wealth, the earth, is the common property of all its 
inhabitants.”—John Francis Bray. 


“Some, however, of the most honest and fearless of the Radicals 
have shown the institution of private property in the soil to be what it 


people.”—Samuel Bower. 


than I, to see a happy peasantry tripping lightly over the soil, to en- 


gus O' Connor. 

‘On the question of the monopoly of the land, I am decided that it 
is the master evil in our political condition.” —Richard Carlile. 

“The earth being free and its possession secure and easy, every 
man Was a proprietor, and the division of property preserved morals, 
and prevented luxury. 


duce more abundant, and individual opulence cénstituted public 
wealth.” —Volney’s Ruins. 

“ Capital is man’s product—he made it, but land is the Creator's 
product—he made it, and gave it not to a part, but to all the human 
race.” —J. K. Fisher. 

«“ When by action of law, cunning, craft, or rude viclence, the un- 
| productive parts of nature are shut up from those who are derious to 
| put forth their industry for the purpose of raising the means of suste- 
| nance and shelter, a tyrannical power is exercised, the natural rights 
, of man violated, and the people oppressed.” —L.-W. Rychkman. 


| What monopoly inflicts evils of such magnitude as that of !and?— 
| It is the sole barrier to national prosperity. ‘The people, the ouly crea- 
| tors of wealth, possess knowledge ; they possess industry ; and if they 
possessed land, they could set all other monovolies at defiance ; they | 
| would then be enabled to employ machinery for their own benefit, and | 
the world would behold with delight and astonishment the beneficial 
effects of this mighty engine, when properly directed.”— Author of the 
“« Reproof of Brutus.” 

«With equal right might the atmosphere be bottled, or the sunshine 
barrelled up, and sold out in ‘lots to suit purchasers,’ as the earth to | 
be hacked in pieces and withheld from its rightful owners.’—E. G. | 
Buffum. 

“Go back to the first period of man’s existence. What shall we | 
find there? Nothing but one wide common ; a wilderness, on which | 
man, for the first time, has imprinted his footsteps. Of course, it be- 
longs to all equally.” — Thomas Skidmore. 

“ff man has a right on the earth, he has a right to land enough to | 
raise a habitation on. If he has a right to live, he has a right to land 
enough to till for his subsistence. Deprive him of any one of these 
rights, and you piace him at the mercy of those who possess them.” — 
Evans's Radical, No. 1. 

Sr. Simon, the founder of the sect to which his name attaches, re- | 
cognizes the same truth, with other Reformers, as the basis of his sys- | 
tem, viz., that the land is common property, and he proves that the in- 
stitution of property has been repeatedly modified. “It is a social | 
fact (he says) variable, or rather progressive, as all other social facts | 
are.” He then instances the rights of property which feudalism con- | 
ferred as having disappeared, and thus shows that the progress of opin- | 
ion modifies the institution itself. ‘The transmission of property to the 
eldest son, afterwards altered to an equal division among the family, | 
he brings forward also, and affirms that a last change is to be effected. 


Fourier’s doctrines are thus explained, in an article translated from | 
La Phalange, edited by M. Considerant, one of the leaders of the | 
Fourierites : 

‘“We come now to consider the laws which regulate individual pro- 
perty, and Ist—Let us state the fundamental principle of the Right of 
Froperty. Here itis: x ' 

“ Every individual possesses, legitimately, the thing which his labor, 
his intelligence, (or more generally,) which his activity has created. 

‘«'This principleis incontestible, and it ts well to remark that it con- 
tains expressly an acknowledgment of the right of all to the svil For 
as the soil has not been created by man, it follows, from the fundamen- 
tal principle of property, that it cannot belong to any small portion of 
the human race who have created it by their activity. Let us then con- 
clude that the true theory of property is founded on the ‘creation of 
the thing possessed.’”’ 











" mas Carlyle says, “The saddest aspect the decay 
of _ .. society can exhibit, has always appeared to me to 
be this; when honorable, honor-loving, conscientious dili- 
gence cannot, by the utmost efforts of toil, obtain the ne- 
cessaries of life; or when the working man cannot even 
find work, but must stand with folded arms, lamenting his 
forced idleness, through which himself and family are verg- 
ing to starvation, or, it may be, actually suffering the pain 
of hunger.” 





the lands of the far west, which would not only afford permanent relief | 


orable principle inseparable from citizenship.”—Rev. Wm. H. Chan- | 


tempt to question, he has a right also to the dand, which is just as ne- | 


fellow-citizens will not scruple to compel such restitution, not only | me 


j 


contingencies, it follows, that the great field for all exertion, and the | 


really is, namely, an evil of the first magnitude, and one, the abolition | 
of which must be an early fruit of the political enfranchisement of the | 


“ The land, in short, makes the man, and none will be more pleased 


joy the beauties which God and Nature has designed for all.” —fcar- 


“ Every one cultivating for himself, culture was more active, pro- | 


Bowery, on Friday evening, March 8, 1844, to 
devise a remedy for the existing oppression and 
distress of the'Working Classes, Mr. Joun Law- 
son, Blacksmith, was appointed to the Chair, and 
_ Ecsert 8. Mannine, Blacksmith, Sec’y. 

| The call of the meeting, as published in the 1st 
|No. of this paper, was read and approved. 

| Mr. THomas A. Devyr, Printer, of Williams- 
burgh, delivered an interesting and eloquent ad- 
'dress, in favor of abolishing all further traffic in the 
Public Lands, and of allowing free settlements on 
them by those now without land, which was receiv- 


taking away his title to this continent, in particular, are not only not so | ed with thunders of applause. 


| 


After which, a discussion took place as to the best 
means of promoting the remedial measure pointed 
out by Mr. Devyr, which resulted in the adoption of 
_a resolution offered by Mr. Manning, 

| ‘That a Committee be appointed to draft an Ad- 
dress to the Working Classes, to be presented at a 
future meeting; and that they have power to call a 
meeting when their labor shall be accomplished. 


The following Committee was then appointed by 
the meeting: 


Thos. A. Devyr, 
James A. Pyne, 
George H. Evans, John Windt, 

John Bowie, Egbert S. Manning, 
Wm. L. Mackenzie, Warden Hayward, 
John Lawson, Daniel Foster, 

A. St. John, Rob’t Beatty, jr. 

On motion of Mr. Devyr, seconded by Mr. Beart- 
Ty, it was then . 

Resolved, 'That the several trades of New York 
and vicinity be earnestly requested to send at least 
one delegate from each trade to assist at the deliber- 
ations of the working men’s committee appointed at 
this meeting. 

An eloquent address was then delivered by Mr. 
Wa. Lyon Mackenzir, in which, amid the enthusi- 
astic plaudits of his audience, he followed up the 
views of Mr. Devyr, recommending the freedom of 
the Public Lands as the true remedy for the increas- 
ing depression of labor; and then the meeting ad- 
journed. JOHN LAWSON, Ch’n. 

Kk. S. Mannine, Sec’y. 

LL eatin 
THE CAUSE AND THE REMEDY. 

Messrs. Editors:—Having read the remarks of 
Mr. Huntington of Ontario in the New York Assem- 
bly, published in last Saturday’s Tribune, on the bill 
in relation to State Prisons, and being a brother me- 
chanic with Mr. Huntington, I take the liberty to re- 
mark on that speech. 

I attended your meeting on last Friday evening 
at Croton Hall, and found there a spirit and dispos- 


Kilis Smally, 


Charles E. Newman, 


‘ition to protect and defend the working people’s 
rights, and I presume you will publish these re- 


marks in your valuable paper. 

The Editor of the Tmbune makes no comments 
on the speech, but calls the attention of his readers 
to it in these words: 

‘We hope the strong, straight-forward, and con- 
‘‘vincing speech of Mr. Huntington, of Ontario, on 
‘the subject of State Prisons and the employment 
‘of convicts, which we publish on the outside of 
‘‘this paper, will be universally read with attention. 
“The whole subject is well understood and ably 
‘handled by Mr. Huntington.” 

Now, Mr. Huntington, | think, says many things 
which he should not say, and leaves unsaid much 
which he should say. He says your convicts have 
‘too much rather than too little intelligence. 
| Is it intelligence that increases crime and misery 
‘amongst us? If so, what kind of intelligence does 
‘he allude to? It may be that unequal intelligence 
bas that tendency. For example: Our learned 
bankers and financiers, such as Monroe Edwards, 
Nicholas Biddle, and an innumerable host of shav- 
jer and speculators whom I need not name. Is it 
‘not the want of intelligence, the ignorance and_ere- 
dulity of the producing classes, that allow these 


intelligence, perhaps, would be a partial remedy. ., 





view to the reformation of the transgressor,” and ap- 
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intelligent criminals to practice their fraudsand spec-. 
ulations upon them, and to appropriate to themselves 
the real and positive productions of others? Equal 


He says, “ Penal statutes were never made with a — 
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als to scripture to prove what the Editor of the 
Tribune has so strenuously attempted to disprove 
from the same source, viz. that Capital Punishment 
is the very sum of human wisdom. Here are his 
words: 

‘What says the great Lawgiver of Israel, whose 
“acts are yet the very sum of human wisdom, when 
“speaking of the reason for inflicting the punish- 
** ment of Death? That the people may hear 
“and fear and do so no more forever.” 


Mr. Huntington says, ‘‘ Has not crime increased 
“of late years tenfold in aggravation and amount? 
«There is not a spare cell in Auburn, and but very 
“few at Sing Sing.” “Crime has increased with 
“a twofold rapidity in our country. Its progress 
‘has been incomprehensibly rapid, in comparison 
“with the march of population. It. has increased 
‘in turpitude, in aggravation, and toa boldness and 
‘«‘ hardihood wholly unknown to our fathers and to 
“ generations gone by.”’ 

I have already said, that Mr. Huntington has left 
many things unsaid. I now propose to say some 
things for him. The community in which I am per- 
mitted or compelled to live, and in which | have re- 
ceived my education and learned much by sad and 
bitter experience, has taught me many things. I 
have suffered much in common with my fellow me- 
chanics, from the evils of which Mr. Huntington 
complains ; and acknowledge them great and op- 
pressive tothe honest mechanic who has a family to 
support and is brought in competition with State 
Prison labor. The evils of labor-saving machines 
are also a great curse to very many as they are in- 
troduced in our present state cf society, as they have 
a tendency to enrich extravagantly and to make poor 
extravagantly. Yet who can oppose the increased 
production of the comforts and necessaries of life in 
the abstract? It is not the increase of production 
we should fear or complain of; but the unequal and 
unjust distribution of these blessings; yea, the with- 
holding of these productions entirely from the few, 
or even from great numbers who are thrown out of 
employment by the sudden introduction of great la- 
bor saving machines, in the hands of a few individu- 
als. These very blessings are turned into curses, 
by their wrong application in society. 

The evils of society are clearly seen and ac- 
knuwiedged by saints and sinners. And nearly all 
are fierce and lynx-eyed to ferret’out, to punish and 
visit vengeance on the criminal, forgetting almost 
entirely the cause and the remedy. It is the cause 
and the remedy I wish to search for. I find more 
in the first number of your little paper called the 
“People’s Rights,” to remedy State Prison evils,than 
in ten thousand such speeches as that of my worthy 
friend Mr. Huntington. The awful habit and prac- 
tice of selling and drinking intoxicating drinks, how- 
ever, is not even alluded to in your paper,* and but 
slightly in the great speech. In the speech, the vile, 
treacherous, and killing subject of shinplaster finan- 
ciering, afruitful source of crime with those who 
have too much intelligence, is not alluded to. Paper 
promises and paper obligations with their iron and 
deathlike grasp, are altogether overlooked. The 
debt system has been fostered and fondled among 
us until it has given us the name of a nation of swin- 
dlers ; a nation of bankrupts, speculators, monopol- 
izers, and land sharks. If we go to the Scriptures 
to prove the propriety of capital punishment, why 
not to prove the prompt pay system. For there we 
are taught toowe no man any thing; and not to take 
our brother by the throat and choak him until he 

ays what he owes. Many of our political financiers 
ook upon the repudiation of a state debt with holy 
horror, while they advocate and practice individual 
repudiation and swindling in a wholesale way. 
(Read the Courier and Enquirer.) I would say to 
working and producing men, and all who wish to 
get an honest living and cure the evils and prevent 
the crimes of the present state of society, to unite 
their interests, practice economy, abolish the debt 
system wholly. Owe no man, and trust no man ex- 
cept upon his honor. Abolish all laws for the col- 
lection of debts. Petition Congress to sell no more 
land to speculators; nor to any but actual settlers 
and in limited quantities; say 50 acres to a single 
man, 100 to man and wife, and 20 for each child; 
for specie or government certificates of specie, depos- 
ited with their accredited agents.+ 1 would say far- 
ther, if I dare, take possession of these lands in an 
associated capacity; unite your interests and your 
means; make a just and honest distribution of your 

roducts and income, whether accumulated by hand 
Sadie or machinery, or bestowed by a kind and lib- 
eral Providence. And, above all things, never fear 
of becoming too intelligent for laborers in a state 
prison. No BanKER. 


New York, 10th March, 1844. 


*It is not that we have not seen the evil; but that we 
would unite ALL the working classes on a measure that 
will remove the GREAT CAUSE of intemperance and crime, 
the want of steady and fairly compensated employment. 

Ep. 

tWe would memorialize (not petition) Congress to stop 
SELLING the land altogether, and make it free to actual set- 
tlers, making no distinction between the quantity allotted 
to a married or a single man; and thus place our surplus 
laboring populations in a position to get their own living 
and be taxed for the support of government, instead of 
supporting them in prisons and poor houses.—Ep. 


———<———— 


AGRARIANISM. 


Whenever a theory is put forth, which threatens, 
if carried into practice, to abridge the power of the 
rich—to lessen their means of preying upon the 
poor, and to elevate the unfortunate victims of. their 
unrelenting avarice and oppression, it is sure to be 
assailed with the most bitter and untiring malignity. 
Every man who has the moral courage to advocate 
it, is abused in the most unsparing terms; every 
vile and opprobrious epithet in the language is la- 
vishly bestowed upon him; his motives are misre- 
presented, ond every act of his conduct is miscon- 
strued by the hireling menials of the press, who 
know no higher duty than that of pandering to the 
vicioas advocates of the wealthy despots who feed 
them. The great error which most honest reform- 
ers have commitsed on being thus wantonly attack- 
ed has been that of returning kindness for abuse, 
and vainly attempting, by long, quiet arguments, to 
convince a set of base and unprincipled dogs, of the 
purity and justice of the cause which they so wrong- 
fully traduce. What is the use of convincing a mer- 
cenary man of the truth and justice of anything 
which is opposed to his interest? Nothing. When 
have the rich and the powerful been known to relax 
in their plundering and oppressive policy toward the 


poor and unfortunate, save when choked and forced 


into it? Never. 

The only way to deal with the impertinence of 
these fellows is to chastise them into abject submis- 
sion first, and then they will listen with respect to 
your arguments. The word agrarian has long been 
held up to the execration of those who are ignorant 
of its true meaning, or interested in human degra- 
dation. Now, what is agrarianism but the equal right 
of every man to his share of the soil, and who will 
dare deny the right? From whence does human 
misery proceed—whence this total and degrading 
dependance of honest, willing industry, upon idle, 
plundering capitalists, if it is not produced by the in- 
solent usurpation of soil from which human subsist 
ence must be dug and gathered. 

Ifa man has a right to light, air and water, which 
no one will attempt to question, he has a right also 
to the land, which is just as necessary for the main- 
tenance of his subsistence. If every person had an 
equal share of the soil, poverty would be unknown 
in the world, and crime would disappear with want. 
This can be easily effected, without interfering with 
those who do possess land, if the laboring portion of 
our citizens will but make half of the exertion to 
achieve the glorious and sublime result, which they 
yearly spend in carrying out high-sounding bubbles, 
and in advancing the selfish ends of worthless and 
interested demagogues. Let every man who is de- 
pending upon his own exertions for a subsistence, 
without draining a percentage from the labor of oth- 
ers, come instantly to the determination, not to vote 
for any man, under any circumstances, for a legisla- 
tive office, unless he solemnly pledges himself to op- 
pose any further traffic in the public lands. These 
lands belong to the. people, and Congress, by dis- 
tributing them among the lawful owners, will be do- 
ing injustice to no one. ‘There is an abundance of 
spare land in the United States, even by leaving Or- 
egon out of the question, to give every family in the 
country more land than they can cultivate, and yet 
in the face of this we see each and every party in 
Congress, notwitstanding their professions of love 
for the working classes, monopolizing and speculat- 
ing on the public land, while thousands—aye, hun- 
dreds of thousands, groan away their lives in want 
and degradation, for the want of compensated labor. 
What are bank and tariff questions—or sub-treasur- 
ies, when compared with this? What the ten thou- 
sand clap-trap humbugs and jack o’ the lantern 
schemes, with which the laboring ~poor have for 
years been deluded and gulled? ‘This measure 
once effected, the surplus population would be almost 
instantly drained off, and the price of labor would 
increase as it became scarce. The most fortunate 
or best provided portion of the working classes would 
emigrate, and the poor who remained would, in con- 
sequence, soon acquire suflicient means to follow 
their example. Countless thousands, who now con- 
sume the necessaries of life, would then produce 
them, and no human being on this continent would 
be driven to the degrading and humiliating necessi- 
ty of begging, as a favor, the privilege of becoming 
a slave to the lazy drones who realize fortunes from 
the sweat and toil of those who starve and labor. 
This is no visionary scheme, it is practical, and one, 
before the all-engrossing interest and stupendous 
magnitude of which, all others hitherte promulgated, 
fade into forgetful insignificance. Working men, 
here is a measure of your own—one which will ob- 
viate the necessity of strikes and turn-outs, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, end disastrously to the most 
honorable portion of those concerned in them—and 
it is one on which you can all unite. ‘Too long have 
you tamely suffered yourselves to be used by politi- 
cal knaves and demagogues, as a bridge over which 
they can safely ride into wealth and power. Now 
is the time to strike!—capital is rapidly gaining 
power over industry, and ere long, unless there is a 
change of some sort, the poor man’s necessities will 


be too immediate and pressing to admit of his think- 


ing about anything beyond a life of slavery, and a 
poor-house death. I will return to this subject oc- 
casionally.— Mike Walsh’s Subterranean. 





THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. - 


“ Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if I can.” Wictiam Leeoerr. 


_ SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 1844. 
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Agrarian League. 

The Pledge (significant to mere party politicians) 
which we place, and shall keep, in a conspicuous 
station in our paper, if we earnestly invite signa- 
turestu. That Pledge, if signed and adhered to by 
the friends of Equa! Rights, will do more, much 
more, than all the measures now proposed by any 
existing political party to elevate industy to its pro- 
per level in society. We have consulted many hun- 
dreds of our citizens respecting the principles of 
that pledge, who have given their assent to them; 
but each one is ignorant of the great number of 
those who are as enlightened as himself. Hence 
the necessity of organization. 

We propose that Books shall be opened for signa- 
tures to the LEAGUE, and that those who sign it 
shall form associations to promote its object. It 
proposes nothing inconsistent with the principles 
either of Socialism or of Association: on the centra- 
ry, it is in perfect accordance with both. It affords 
a sure foundation for any scheme of improvement, 
because it is based upon the immutable priuciple of 
right. 

slnialafihal 
Association. 

It is our intention to give in this paper the news 
of the day, and cspecially full information respecting 
the various experiments now in progress, in Great 
Britain as well as here, to from Communities of 
United “Interests. We look upon all these experi- 
ments as noble efforts in the cause of haman im- 


provement. 
—-—___ 


National Reforms. 


Election of President directly by the People ; 
Free Trade and Direct Taxation; a thorough re- 
form or aboiition of our aristocratic Military and 
Naval Systems ; Retrenchment in all departments 
of the Government: these are measures that will 








occupy our columns to a considerable extent. 


i 








EQUAL RIGHT TO LAND. 
“The land shall not be sold for ever.” —Lev. c. 25. 


The leading measure that we shall propose in 
this paper is the Equal Right of every man to the free 
use of a sufficient portion of the sarth to till for his 
subsistence. If man has a right to Live, as all sub- 
sistence comes from the earth, he has a right, in a 
state of nature, to a portion of its spontaneous pro- 
ducts; ina state of civilization, to a portion of the 
earth to till for his subsistence. This right is now, 
no matter why, in possession of a comparative few, 
many of whom possess not only a sufficiency, but a 
superfluity, of land; yet we propose not to divest 
them of that superfluity, against their consent. We 
simply propose that the inequality extend no fur- 
ther; that Government shall no longer traffic of per- 
mit traffle in that which is the property of no man or 
government ; that the Land shsll be left, as Nature 
dictates, free to the use of those who choose to be- 
stow their labor upon it. 

Proposition. 

We propose that the Public Lands of the States 
and of the United States shall be free to actual set- 
tlers, and to actual settlers only ; that townships of 
six miles square shall be laid out in Farms and Lots, 
of any vacant one of which any man, nol possessed 
of other land, may take possession and keep the 
same during his life or pleasure, and with the right 
to sell his improvements, at any time, to any one not 
possessed of other land. 

On this plan, it will be seen, every man will be 
enabled, at his option, to spply his labor to the cul- 
tivation of the soil or in any other manner that may 
seem best to him, with full liberty to dispose of the 
fruits of that labor in any manner that shall not in- 
volve a monopoly of the land. As itis right that onthe 
first settlement no man shall possess more than his 
equivalent portion, so it is just as right that all fu- 
ture generations should have only an equal share. 
Therefore no man can transfer his improvements to 
une who already possesses his portion of land. 

Should our proposition of an Equal Right to the 
Land be adopted, either by States possessing Pub- 
lic Lands, or by the United States, the size of the 
Farms and Lots, into which a Township may be 
divided, will, of course, be a subject of legislative 
action. Our plan, after consultation with numer- 
ous individuals favorable to the principle, is, to di- 
vide the Township into Farms of one hundred and 
sixty acres and Lots (for persons not engaged in agri- 
culture) of at least five acres each, proportioned, as 
nearly as may be, according to the last census. Of 
this plan the following is a diagram: 

A Townsbip of Six Miles Square . 
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The above plan of a township makes provision 
for 160 families of farmers and 40 or more of other 
occupations, say 200 families or 1000 individuals in 
a Township. There would be some waste land or 
water, and there would be some individuals work- 
ing for othersin order to get the means of commenc- 
ing business for themselves, so that there would 
probably be at least 1000 individuals in a township 
when fully settled; and then, if we consider the ca- 
pabilities of improving the land, and the advantages 
of co-operation, we can easily imagine how a town- 
ship might support four or even eight thousand in- 
dividuals, by families to the third or fourth genera- 
tion voluntarily remaining on the homestead. 

In the centre square mile represented in our dia- 
gram, might be laid out a Public Square, of about 
thirty acres, on which might front about forty Lots 


of five acres @ach, besides which there might be 
several lots of from 12 to 20 acres each, which would 


probably be chosen by mechanics or manufacturers, 
whose business required more room than ordinary 
occupations. In the centre of the Public Square, 
should he the Town House, where all public busi- 
ness should be transacted, and where all public 
meetings might be held, every inhabitant of the 
Township being within an hour’s walk of the Town 
House. It is our purpose at present, to point out 
all the numerous advantages, social, moral, and po- 
litical, that would flow from the proposed plan of a 
township. They will be obvious, however, to every 


reflecting mind. 
Public Roads, 


The above plan provides public roads running east 
and west, north and south. It would probably be 
advantageous to have roads also diagonally through 
the township. These roads, of course, would run 
in the same direction through the County and State, 
so that the state and county seats of government 
could be reached by the nearest possible routes. 


Proposed plan contrasted with the Present System. 

The measure we propose will be to the pecuniary 
nterest of at least three fourths of the community ; 
to the moral advantage of ALL. One man out of 
four, in the present state of society, may possess a 
sufficiency of land or money to give his children what 





happiness ; but if his legacy be money, how rare is it 
that those who have not earned money know the Val. 
ue and make good use of it! and if the legacy be 
land, has the parent any security that his children 
may not be deprived of their inheritance by bad me, 
bad laws, by their own folly or imprudence, or by : 


combination of these causes? Tet imprudence te. 


ceive the punishment of destitution, some may say ; 
but would it not be wiser to leave open the door te 
repentance or improvement? Would it not be bet. 
ter for community, that every individual should 
have, at all times, the right to obtain his own liyine 
by the sweat of his brow? 2 


S€ Slavery of Poverty.” 
As every one’s subsistence is derived, directly oy 


indirectly, from the land, those who possess land 
must possess control over the fortunes and even the 
lives of those who do not. [t is the : 

ever, of the landholders, not to deprive the’ nonpos- 
sessors of a subsistence, but to give them that on 
condition of receiving such a portion of their ] 
as will enable them (the landholders) to liye 
little or no labor. 


abor 
with 
We speak now of the class of 
landholders who hold such a quantity as to enable 
them to live on the labor of others by hire or rent. 
A large class of the landholders possess no more 
than their just share, and are also oppressed by the 
present unequal and uncertain system. 

Such is your condition, fellow laborers, at the 
present day. With millions of acres of fertile land 
within your territory, to the free use of which you 
have as good a right as you have to the water which 
you drink, or to the air which you breathe ; for the 
land is as necessary to your free existence as the air 
and the water; strange to say, many of you will toil 
incessantly for a scanty subsistence, and be thank- 
ful for the privilege of toiling, for those who claim 
title to your birthright! Others of you, after humil- 
iating yourselves to beg employment, have been re- 
fused, and are perhaps at this moment necessarily 
deliberating whether you shall become the tenants 
of a poor house or a prison; whether you shall be 
considered dependants on public charity, or help 
yourselves, without leave, to a portion of that super- 
abundance of wealth which you have assisted to cre- 
ate! If this be a varnished picture, let the oppress- 
ed working tradesmen and other laboring legions 
throughout the country, the sempstresses of our ci- 
ties, the children of our factories, the tenants of our 
prisons and poor-houses, tell the unvarnished truth. 


Want of Employment, 


In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.— Bible. 
Thou shalt not till the ground unless thou payest rent. —Land Lord. 


Why need there be any want of employment, un- 
til the country is over populated? The thought is 
monstrous, that not only individuals, but the govern- 
ment of a free people, should hold large tracts of 
land, saying to its destitute citizens, unless you will 
pay us (whether you have money or not) for this 
land, you may remain in idleness or become a bur- 

den on your fellows. ‘This is an absurdity only to be 
| accounted for by its antiquity; only surpassed by the 
act of the self-same government permitting the pur- 
| chase of those lands by men whose sole object is to 
enhance the price to the actual settler! 

| Ifthe whole people had free access to the land, 
the laborer would not be dependant on the employ- 
er, and would consequently rise to his proper rank 
in society, instead of being debased in proportion to 
his usefulness. He would receive the full value of 
his labor, because he would have the ready alter- 
native of laboring for himself. 





Effects of Land Speculations. 

We shall be told, perhaps, as we have been told 
occasionally by persons who had not reflected on the 
subject, that the public lands are so cheap now as to 
be accessible to all industrious persons who desire 
to settleonthem. It isnot so. Though the nom- 
\inal price of the lands is one dollar and twenty-five 
fents an acre, the real price to the actual settler is 
nearer ten dollars an acre, unless he chooses to be- 
come a squatter and trust to Congress for the privi- 
lege of purchasing his land at the government price ; 
for the speculator, under the present system, goes 
ahead of the settler, picks out the best and most eli- 
gibly situated tracts, pays for them with paper money 
(itself a monstrous cheat) or its profits, and when the 
actual settler comes, he must either pay the specu- 
lator’s price or go further into the wilderness, where 
he must struggle for years under the disadvantages 
of conveying his surplus products over bad roads to 
a distant market.* 

But suppose that the settler could obtain lands 
near a market at the government price, they would 
still be as inaccessible to the bulk of our surplus la- 
boring population as if they were in the hands of the 
speculators. Some few become settlers under the 
present system; a few more might become so if spe- 
culation in land was entirely prohibited ; but it needs 
that the lands should be free, ia order that the sur- 
plus laborers may be absorbed; for the expense of 
removal to the lands, and of the necessary stock and 
provisions to bring them into successful cultivation, 
is more than many could meet. Many of the em- 
ployed laborers, however, who might be able to meet 
these expenses, would gladly exchange their hfe of 
servitude for one of independence, even at the risk 
of encountering some hardships; and these would 
leave vacancies that might be filled by those unable 
to emigrate. 





* One of the circumstances now acting most injurionsly on ihe 
State of Illinois, is the buying up of her land in immense tracts, as in 1836 
and-1837, by non-resident speculators, who now hold it at five dollars 


retard the settlement of the country.-~ 





Robert Dale Owen, to the Indiana 
Statesman, Jan. 20, 1844. sie - ae 
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an acre or higher, and thus impose an enormous tax on the settler, of _ 
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We have spoken of a surplus laboring population. 
There may be those who have yet to learn that 
there 1s such a surplus, amounting on an average, 
‘n our large cities at least, to about one third of 
every extensive mechanical branch. There is 
hardly a mechanic who is not aware of this surplus, 
and equally aware of its tendency gradually to re- 
duce wages to the starvation point, unless the ob- 


yious remedy is adopted. 
Economy of the Plan. 


We have heard the argument, that the public 
Jands should not be made free, because they belong 
equally to all the people, and therefore it would not 
be right that the actual settlers alone should reap the 
benefit of them. The inccme from the lands, after 
deducting expenses, is not now, nor is it likely to 
be for some time to come, of much consequence as 
a matter of revenue; and the small reduction in the 
taxes of each individual which the income from the 
lands causes, would be far more than balanced by 
the exemption from taxes for the support of paupers 
and criminals which the proposed measure would 
ensure. But, while showing the economy of the 
plan, we wish it to be borne in mind that we advo- 
cate the measure on a much stronger ground, on the 
ground of each man’s natural right to the use of a 
portion of the soil sufficient for his subsistence. 

Eis Practicability. 

The abolition of the Land Monopoly is a measure 
that would cause suffering to none, and in this re- 
spect is an casier measure than the abolition of some 
other monopolies ; for instance, the monopoly of the 
Banks. The destruction of Paper Money, although 
a reform that must be effected, before labor can re- 
ceive its just reward, is one that might cause suffer- 
ing to those who depend on the cheat for a living, 
and to those who have invested their money in this 
wholesale scheme of legalized plunder : but, not- 
withstanding the suffering that must result to some 
of the persons thus unfortunately situated, the de- 
struction of the entire Paper Money system, whether 
carried on by Free Banks or by Chartered Banks, is 
a destruction:that must be effected, and as such shall 
receive its due notice in this periodical. But the 
Abolition of the Land Monopoly is the all important 
measure to “keep before the people,” and with 
which no other measure of reform should be allowed 
to interfere. What can be done to destroy the Pa- 
per Money fraud, which, to the Land Monopoly is, 
perhaps, the next great evil of the present state of 
society; what can be done to effect the one object 
without retarding the other, should be done; but it 
should ever be borne in mind that the great evil is the 
monopoly of the land. 

Advantage ofthe Plan. 

The first immediate advantage to the useful class- 
es of the approach towards a right state of things 
which our plan proposes, would be to afford full em- 
ployment to all desirous of exerting their industry 
to the advantage of themselves and the community. 
Ifthe public lands were made free to actual settlers, 
and all speculation therein prohibited as proposed, 
so that the settlers might locate themselves near a 
market, or form markets among themselves, the 
surplus mechanics and other laborers of the present 
unjust and unnatural system might become inde- 
pendent cultivators of the soil, capable of adding 
to the national wealth instead of burdening society 
as paupers or criminals by compulsion; capable of 
contributing their share towards the expenses of 
government, instead of receiving their very support 
from the labor of others without equivalent. 

If we were to take a census of New York for the 
purpose, we should probably find ten thousand men 
who desire or are preparing to emigrate to the Pub- 
lic Lands. Our proposition is equivalent to giving 
all such the sum of two hundred dollars each, for they 
would have to pay that amount for one hundred and 
sixty acres. But this is not all. The spéculator 
being entirely excluded from the land, the emigrant 
would be rid of the alternative of either paying an 
extra price for his choice pickings, or of taking go- 
vernment land at a distance from any market or set- 
tlement. 

Two hundred dollars, then, at the least, and pro- 
bably much more, will be saved by every emigrant 
to the Public Lands, from New York or elsewhere, 
if the plan that we have proposed is adopted by the 


to a Farm or Lot, of which he cannot be deprived, 
} and consequently he will not be under the necessity 
of combining to keep up wages, nor need he fear any 
combination to redtice them. And, more than all, 
he will not only be sure of a Farm for himself, but 
will enjoy the same certainty of an inheritance for 
each of his children and his children’s children, 
Which is more than a GIRARD could secure ‘even to 
a few poor orphans, and more than an AsTor can 


wovide, w; ; 
provide, with certainty, under present arrangements, 
to his grand children? 


To the Rescue! 
a tein abi though toiling on the land 

’ “Fe not allowed to possess ground 
Spough for @ potato patch ; you, who work in shops 
and in factories ; you, who go about from city t0 


village begging employment ; you, who drudge, in 
, 


S perhaps as much ha- 
you are; you, who sail 
3 YOu, In short, who pro- 
and who fight the battles 
ne s of victory; LISTEN, all] 
to a Proposition, which, in a very short pe- 
uld give each of you your proper station iu 

ABOLISH THE MonopoLy OF THE LAND, 


Hear, then, you 


if rassed by the fear of want as 


the ships and man the guns 
duce for others to consume 
? 


for others to reap the fruit 
of you, 


society. 


The following is an indication of the mode by 
which the right to land may be restored to the people. 


AGRARIAN LEAGUE, 


We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring 
to man his Natural Right to Land, de solemnly agree, 
that we will not vote for any man, for any legislative of- 
fice, who will not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the 
influence of his station, if elected, to prevent all further 
traffic in the Public Lands of the States and of the Uni- 
ted States, and to cause them to be laid out in Farms and 
Lots for the free and exclusive use of actual settlers. 
——< 
State Reforms. 


Abolition of Paper Money, and an Eqnitable Ad- 
justment of Debts; a Revision of the Militia Sys- 
tem ; a Repeal of Laws for the Collection of Debts; 
Direct Taxation on Property; a District System of 
Elections; No State Debts; a submission of all 
laws framed by the legislature to the vote of the 
people at their annyal elections ; these are among 
the measures and reforms that we propose te discuss 


in this paper, at our leisure. 

pisans 6P*. © 

NEW AND IMPORTANT MOVEMENT OF THE 

WORKING MEN. 

In pursuance of the call, by a large body of mechanics, 
published in the People’s Rights and by handbills, a most 
important meeting took place at Creton Hall on Friday 
evening, the Sth instant, the proceedings of which will be 
found in our paper today. The meeting was called to in- 
quire into the causes of the existing depression of the 
Working Classes, and to devise a remedy for the glaring 
evil. Tuomas A. Devyr, printer, of Williamsburg, and 
WiitiaAm Lyon Mackenzie, formerly of Canada, address- 
ed the meeting at length on the subject, and supported 


ble, the justice and policy of appropriating the Public 
Lands as a free refuge for our mechanical! populations. 
The former gentleman took an extensive view of the pro- 
gress of Machinery, exhibiting numerous details of its 
operations in superceding hand labor, and showing how 
important it is for the working classes to unite to stop all 
further speculation in the Public Lands, and to cause them 
to be held as a reserve for all who may be thrown out of 
profitable employment by labor-saving machinery, or by 
the laws of population, The touching and eloquent 
speeches of the gentlemen named were listened to with 
intense interest by a numerous audience, their proposition 
was received with enthusiastic approbation, and a Commit- 
tee of thirteen was appointed to draft an Address to the 
Working Classes on the subject, to be presented at a fu- 
ture meeting. 

Thus a movement has commenced in this country, which 
we have long seen to be absolutely necessary to its salva- 
tion as a Republic, and which we consider to be the most 
important ever made since the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

contol: 
STATE PRISON LABOR. 
We were among the earliest advocates of the abolition 
of ail State Prison labor that could come in competition 
with the labor of mechanics or any other working men out 
of the prisons. We still support that measure as zealous- 
ly as ever; and, supporting this measure, we are bound in 
justice to condemn the bill now before the Legislature of 
this State, providing for the employment of state prison 
convicts in the manufacture of iron. What, though the 
It 1s 
carried on in neigeboring States, and probably no class of 


iron manufacture is not carried on in this State? 


our citizens are in a more oppressed and degraded condi- 
tion than the workmen engaged in the iron manufactories. 
Shall the burden of state prison competition be transferred 
Forbid it, justice! Po- 


licy, even cold hearted policy, dictates a wiser course. 


exclusively to THEIR shoulders ? 


Should New York employ her convicts in competition 
with the iron producers of New Jersey, and thereby, per- 
haps, increase the number of convicts in the Jersey State 
Prisons, would not New Jersey be incited to retaliate by 
employing her convicts in the manufacture of articles for 
sale in competition with mechanical labor in the New York 
market? A mere statement of the question must place 
the subject ina proper light to the comprehension of every 
honest mechanic. 

The temporary measure to remedy the fast increasing 
evilof state prison competition is to put an end to all labor 
In the prisons that can by possibility come in competition 
with labor our of the prisons; and if the Legislature were 
disposed to do simple justice in the premises, we should 
think they might hit upon some plan by which the convicts 
might be made to produce for themselves alone, either by 
enclosing land enough for their maintenance by a wall, or 
otherwise. But we despair of sustice being done in this 
matter, so long as the farmers send lawyers to represent 
them, and so long as mechanics can send no better men 
than “ boss” Huntington, of Ontario, who, while declaring 
that the prisons are full to overflowing, and that new pri- 
sons are absolutely necessary, can calmly declare that 
‘penal statutes were never made with a view to the re- 
formation of the transgressor,” and who can coolly make 
a speech in which he calculates the profits to the State 
that may accrue from convict labor, without once alluding 
to “ the cause and the remedy.”’ 

We shall recur to this subject. 

chennthetieniiittad 
ANOTHER GREAT MEETING. 

The Ball is now fairly in motion. The Working Men’s 
Committee, appointed on the 8th instant, have closed their 
labors by the adoption of a Report and Plan of Organiza- 
tion, which, we have no doubt, will meet with the unani- 
mous approval of the useful classes, and be received with 
an enthusiasm only equalled by that of our forefathers in 
the days of the revolution. The Committee, as will be 
seen by their notice, have called another meeting at Croton 
Hall; but we fear that the room will be too small for the 
thousands that will assemble on the occasion. ‘“ Keep the 


ball rolling.” 
GENERAL WORKING MEN’S MEETING, 

A General Meeting of the Working Men of New York 
and its vicinity will be held at Croton Hall, on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING, March 20, at 7 o'clock, P. M., 
to hear the REPORT of a6 ape st cans by 
Meeting at the same place on the 8th inst. order o 
ny oy berhon F THOMAS A. DEVYR, Ch’n. 

Gero. H. Evans, Sec’y. 


on Sarees 





strongly, by facts indisputable and arguments unanswera- | 


THE PEOPLE'S RIGHTS PARTY. 
A name has been given to us, and we recommend its 
adoption as entirely appropriate. ‘The following is an ex- 


tract of a letter from Washington, published in the True 
Sun of Thursday : 


_“ One of the social movements now attracting the atten- 
tion of the politicians in Congress, is that of the “* People’s 
Rights” party—a FACTION yet almost in embryo, but 


which, it is predicted, WILL ATTAIN GREAT POW- 
ER AND INFLUENCE. It develops one of the mor- 


bid tendencies of the age to advance towards a regular 
system of agrarianism—that is, they advocate a free and 
equal distribution of land among all the individuals of the 
country. 
‘‘ The principles of a faction like this contain all the el- 
ements for a rapid growth of power, and among the keen 
sighted readers of the signs of the times, at Washington, 
are many, who intently watch the new movements, as in- 
dicative ofa general change throughout the masses of so- 
ciety.” 
‘Lhe capitals in the above extract are ours. We are 
now called a “ FACTION”; but when we attain that 
‘‘ great power and influence” which it is predicted, and 
truly predicted, we shall attain; when we shall have 
swallowed up the other parties, as we most assuredly shall 
do; that is, when the honest Working Men and the pat- 
riots of all parties shall have united with us in the great 
movement commenced so auspiciously at Croton Hall, 
the penny-a-liners will contrive to find some more respect- 
able designation for us. {GG The “ keen sighted readers 
of the signs of the times” above spoken of are perfectly 
correct in their supposition, that the new movements are 
“indicative of a general change throughout the masses of 
society.” Speed the day! 
oxslite~iilipillaiile ° 
WHAT WE MEAN TO DO. 

Should our paper be sustained, as we have now every 
reason to believe it will be, we promise in six months. to 
put an end to all speculation in the Public Lands; in one 
year to have Public Halls for the People’s Meetings 
(moral and political) in every ward of the city, Public 
Baths, and a general retrenchment of city expenses; and 
in less than five years a Farm of 160 acres on the Public 
At least, we shall 
do our best to accomplish these objects, ard we have full 


Domain for every man that wants one. 


confidence in the disposition of the people to effect them. 

Why should not those who have put up all the buildings 
have Halls of their own to meet in? Why should not 
the destitute have a home on the now waste land ? 


dentine: 
[From the People’s Rights, No. 2, published yesterday.] 
OUR PROSPECTS. 

This number of our paper does not appear quite as soon 
as we anticipated when our first was published, because 
in the interim we have had to remove our office, arrange 
our materials, and regulate the carriers’ routes. 

Tur Peopie’s Ricurs may now be considered as per- 
manently established, provided that those who approve of 
its object will use their influence to support it by becoming 
subscribers themselves, and by making known its charac- 
ter to those unacquainted with it. 


THE NATIVE AMERICAN PARTY. 
What has given rise to the new party now organ- 
ized in this city and two or three other places, under 
the above name? Evidently, an influx of. foreign la- 
bor into a market already overstocked. The exist- 
ence of this conspicuous evil is clearly the motive of 
those who form the body, the rank and file, of the 
Native American Party. The officers and leaders 
of the party, who are chiefly composed of the dis- 
appointed office seekers of the other parties, are in- 
censed against the foreign population for the very 
disinterested reason that their occupation of office 
seeking has been encroached upon by adopted citi- 
zens. Another truth connected with this subject is, 
that both of the old parties have, to curry favor with 
the foreign born interest, freely dealt out to them the 
bribe of petty offices, in order to secure their influ- 
ence and votes for offices of more importance. 

This state of things has very naturally led to the 
formation of the Native American party. The body 
of the party, the suffering working classes, smarting 
under the effects of competition, and justly incensed 
to see foreigners promoted to office merely because 
they are foreigners, are led on by men who expect a 
distribution of the city offices as a reward of victory. 
But is the remedy they propose adequate to the exi- 
gency? Will the exclusion of one set of men from 
office in favor of another set give more labor or bet- 
ter prices to those who do not seek or expect office ? 
If not, what can a working man gain by attaching 
himself to the Native American party? 

The evil is palpable. Foreign laborers come into a 
market where many are already out of employment. 
To exclude them, no one proposes. What, then, is 
the obvious remedy? Encourage them to go, with 
their capital and skill, and convert the western wil- 
derness into fruitful farms and thriving villages, fur- 
nishing markets for our city products and importa- 
Twist out of the grasp of speculators the 
keys of the People’s Domain, and let no man in our 
cities, native or foreigner, be driven to the necessity 
of begging employment or seeking office. 

Let no working man be deluded with the idea 
that, even could the measures of the Native Ameri- 
can party, the exclusion of foreigners from the polls 
and from office, be accomplished, one cent would be 
added to their daily pittance or one hour’s labor more 
secured to them. Nor let them imagine that their 
leaders have the slightest idea of ever accomplish- 
ing what they propose. There is not the remotest 
probability that a majority of the states of this Union 
would ever send delegates to Congress that would 
make any distinction between a native and adopted 
citizen, or extend the term of naturalization; and 


tions. 





We have now made such arrangements, that subscribers 
in any part of the city will have their papers regularly de- 
livered to them; and we trust that each subscriber who 
feels an interest in the movement commenced at Croton 
to the cause, of exerting himself a little in behalf of the 
paper, when we inform them that, until we get a certain 
number of subscribers, every paper we issue must cost us 
considerably more than we receive for it from the carriers. 


circumstances ; on the ‘contrary, we are highly gratified 


We did not com- 


mence the publication of this paper with the mere view of 


and encouraged. We only state facts. 
pecuniary gain; no such consideration could have induced 
one of ns to exchange the pure country air for the noxious 
exhalations of a city. A nobler motive, we trust, the de- 
sire of emancipating our fellow Working Men from the 
thraldom by which they are environed, and of placing 
them in that position in society that Nature intended for 
Shall we be 


Will the working classes, the generous of all 


them, is at the bottom of our enterprize. 
sustained ¢ 
classes, sustain a paper that will be occupied in the discus- 
sion and advocacy of measures promotive of the public 
welfare, instead of the frivolities of the day ; that, instead 
of smutty police reports and the details of lascivious crim. 
con, cases, will place before their wives and daughters in- 
Weare 
willing to await patiently the decision of these questions ; 
and it will be no small sacrifice that shall cause-us to admit 
that the producers are not true to their own interests; 
that they will tamely submit to the gradually increasing 
r degradation and misery that surely await them unless they 
UNITE to avert that fate. 

We have come to the conclusion, after taking the advice 
of several sincere friends of the cause, to issue the paper 
TRIWEEKLY instead of daily, as a final arrangement. We 
are told that a triweekly will be more within the means of 
the working classes, and many of our friends think that 
matter could not be found for a daily paper advocating 
equal rights and excluding trash. This latter opinion is 
erroneous : the matter that ought to come before the work- 
ing classes is abundant, and the great difliculty will be to 
condense and select from the mass; but the suggestion 
that a daily would not be within the MEANs of the work- 


formation calculated to subserve their interests 2 


clusive argument in favor of a triweekly publication. 


As we shall be occupied some time with arrangements 
incident to our removal, we may not get out more than 
one number next week ; but after that we shall issue two 
a week till the circulation will warrant a triweekly issue. 


(~ A large Weekly Paper, for country circulation, 
entitled “ THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE,” 
will be issued from our office this morning, which will 
contain the article on the Equal Right to Land, from the 
first number of the Propie’s Rieurs, the proceedings of 
the Working Men’s Meeting at Croton Hall, Mr. Macken- 
zie’s speech in full, &c. Price $1.50 a year, in advance, or 
in the same proportion for any shorter period. Single 
numbers 4 cents, Papers may be had, done up in wrap- 
pers, by those who wish to send to their country friends, 
at our office, N. E. corner of Ann and Nassau streets. 


-—-— ———<- 


0 Read the article from Walsh’s “ Subterranean” on 
our 2d page, and then go and subscribe for the paper. 











(Read Mackenzie’s speech on our last page. 








Working Men, support those who advocate your rights! 


Hall on the 8th instant will see the importance, to us and | 


We do not complain of what has been done under the | 


ing classes, in their present depressed condition, is a con- | 


these who contrive to delude the people with any 
such notion instead of directing their attention to the 
‘true mode of relief, will have much to answer for to 
| their own consciences. 

The plain and simple remedy for the real evils 
complained of by the Native Americans is, to free 
the country from the curse of speculation in land and 
LET THE PEOPLE GO AND CULTIVATE THE PEOPLE’S 


Faro. 
me 


FIRST FRUIT. 

The following, enclosing a “ Mint Drop” for the 
amount designated, was received just as our paper 
was going to press. We recommend it as a pattern 
| subscription letter: short and pithy. 

Pittsburgh, 3d Mo. 14th, 68. 
Jolin Windt and Geo. H. Evans, 

Will receive enclosed, American Money, $2.50 
ubscription for ‘The People’s Rights,” from John 
‘erral. 

P. 8. Send the Weekly. 

fea SA 
temMaRKs.—In our report he is 
made to say that the country pays 79 millions of tax- 
és to uphold the navy—he said “nearly nine mil- 
lions.” In his remarks on the experiment of the 
Union the word “successful” after ‘‘been” is left 
out. 
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MACKENZIE’S 


eo 


{" We know not who wrote the following: It is 
not far from the truth at any rate: 


People may talk as much as they please about leger- 
demain, animal magnetism, clairvoyance, &c. &c., 
but commend me to a Bank Charter, which enables 
you to do these upon a grand scale, and much more 
effectually. I believe all who have taken the pains 
to consider the influence of a Bank Charter, must 
admit its powers of magnetism; as for legerde- 
‘main, any exhibition it ever yet made is a fool to it. 
Tt can lend money without having any, it can make 
dividends of profits out of losses, and the greater 
losses the larger dividends. Oh! if there be any 
thing which can rival the philosopher’s stone, per- 
|haps realize it, it is—a Bank Charter.” 
| —— 
_ A DerALcation.—The joint committee of the 
|New Jersey legislature on the late Treasurer’s ac- 
‘counts, on Friday reported the deficiency of the 
School fund to be $3,956 16, and in the State ac- 
count $940 72—making together the sum of $4,907 
88, including vouchers which appear to have been 
altered to the amount of $462 30. A resolution 
was also adopted by the House directing an imme- 
diate prosecution against the ex-treasurer. 

P.S. It is said that the delinquent has secured 
the State against loss. 

, ail 

A most important movement has been commenc- 
ed in New York. Its object is to prohibit all sale of 
the Public Lands to Speculators—and to secure a 
reasonable farm to actual settlers, FREE OF COST. 
That’s the doctrine. Establish it, and there will be 
a republic here twenty thousand years hence.— 
Williamsburgh Democrat. 


dom enepeninpcasense 
| Working Men’s calls published free of expense.] 
a 
(GThe next No. of this paper will be published 
on Saturday, March 30. i aiciaeiiai 
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- DISTRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES: 
THE CAUSE AND THE REMEDY. 


Substance of the Speech of William L. Mackenzie, at 
the Meeting of Working Men, held at Croton Hall, 
on the evening of Friday the 8th wnst. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—If those great 
and glorious spirits who achieved the independence 
of our republic, and fell asleep in death, soothed 
and cheered in the fond expectation, that the vast 
domain they had wrested from the iron grasp of Eu- 
ropean despotism, would remain forever the home 
of a free, prosperous, united, and happy people, 
blessed. with peace and plenty, a band of brothers, 
the benefactors of the world, affording a noble ex- 
ample to the older nations, and the, enemies of sor- 
did avarice and unchastened ambition; if the men 
of the revolution could but behold this mammoth 
handbill, with an emblem of the wheatsheaf and im- 
plements of husbandry turned upside down, as it was 
displayed today on the walls in the streets and squares 
of the principal city of America ; if they could hear 
it read, with its 242 attesting signatures, and as it 
has been unamimously adopted here, expressing the 
sense of this meeting, and to be copied intothe London 
Times and other tory journals, and gloried in by the 
aristocracy of England, as a proof of the incapacity 
of man for self government, even under the most 
favorable circumstances;—it seems to me, that if 
pain is permitted to visit even momentarily the abode 
of the just, the neglect of our highest duties so ap- 
parent from its results—the nonfulfilment of the easy 
conditions on which rational freedom, that inestima- 
ble blessing, was conveyed to the present generation, 
as a trust from their brave and patriotic forefathers, 
so fully proved by your own two true declaration, 
might cause a tear to drop even in Paradise. That 
in 1844, sixty-eight years after your fathers declared 
that independence they so gloriously maintained, the 
mechanic and the laborer should be compelled to cry 
out, ‘Fellow Working Men, why is oppression confi- 
‘‘nedtous? Why, as our country is rising in wealth 
‘‘and greatness, are we sinking lower and lower in 
‘the depths of degradation and misery? Why is 
‘* our toil of no purpose to us, while it is animmutable 
‘‘ traththat there is no way of creating wealth but by 
‘* productive labor ’” is indeed to be lamented; and 
if, as the call for this meeting affirms, ‘‘we have 
been robbed of the fruits of our toil by the rapacity 
of avarice,” let me intreat you to remember, that if 
you will combine with your brethren in like condi- 
tion, and with the friends of American freedom 
throughout the Union, an effectual, peaceful remedy 
is within your reach, through the quiet operation of 
the ballot boxes, and the effectual check which is im- 
posed on the worst of rulers by our representative 
institutions. 

I fear lest the frankness with which I have blamed 
where it appeared to be necessary may offend. Such 
is not my wish. My life has been humbly but sin- 
cerely devoted to the advocacy of free institutious ; 
and although, in many things, the apathy, the for- 
getfulness of our people, in this the country of my 
choice, has been productive of great evils, and given 
a temporary success to trading politicians, yet I have 
a strong and abiding trust, that on the present or 
any other great emergency, full reliance may beg 
placed on the people. Beyond all doubt, the expe- 
riment of a Republic has been, so far as any experi- 
ment of human contrivance could be expected to be. 

When I think, however, on the heroism displayed 
by the people in war, on the privations they suffered, 
on the victories they achieved, I grieve to see the 
descendants of the patriots who travelled barefooted 
after Washington through the Jersies to fight for a 
home in 1776, in the snows of winter, refused the 
alternative of a home in the wilderness iu 1844, un- 
less for money they have no means of obtaining. 

If your public call truly describes the unhappy 
situation of many thousands of that invaluable class 
whose skill, perseverance, and unwearied industry, 
are proverbial, in a republic whose merchants are 
noted for their enterprize, whose manufacturers are 
seldom excelled, and where the agricultural popula- 
tion are chiefly the proprietors of the land they cul- 
tivate; if, with universal suffrage, annual elections, 
the ballot, paid representatives, a representation 
based on population, and the absence of entails, pri- 
mogeniture laws, chartered priesthood, tythes, and 
the pageantry of a monarch and feudal nobility ; if, 
with one of the loveliest countries on the face of the 
earth—the land goodly, the soil rich, the tempera- 
ture wholesome, regions abundantly furnished with 
the materials of commerce and trade, foreign and 
domestic, a coast seaward and inland, having nu- 
merous harbors, safe and convenient for the mari- 
ner, and, in short, a country scarcely equalled in the 
world for facility of internal communication, and al- 
most boundless in extent, from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic, capable of maintaining twenty times its 
present population in comfort; if, with these bless- 
ings, and three score years of national independence, 
the last thirty of which, nearly, have been passed in 
profound peace, the working classes of the United 
States are daily becoming more miserable, wretch 
ed, and dependant, it is time that they were assem 
bled in every city, town, and hamlet of the Union to 
inquire into the causes of existing distress, and to de- 
vise meet and proper remedies. 

We live in an age when the inventors of machin- 
ery of various kinds have placed under the control 
of man, powers which if wisely directed to serve the 
general welfare, would add greatly to our comforts 

and enjoyments; in an age in which useful knowl- 
edge, with the experience of the past, is widely dif- 
fused, and it is our happy lot that we are three thou- 
sand miles distant from the tyrannical governments 
of the old world, reform in which seems to many of 
us almost hopeless. 


If the Englishman is oppressed he blames the mi- 
nority who have usurped the rights of his race, but 
dare scarcely whisper intended revolt, for the bayo- 
net of the hireling is ever ready to defend the com- 
bined few who have their feet on the necks of the 
many. The Englishman anxiously desires the pow- 
er to elect the lawgiver, in order. that he might ob- 
tain good laws and equitable institutions. We have 
that power, but, like unfaithful stewards, make a 
most unworthy use of it ; and to our criminal apathy 
and neglect it is owing that thousands, aye, tens of 
thousands in this flourishing city, which overflows 
with wealth, are suffering cold, hunger, poverty, and 
wretchedness; that vatt numbers are unemployed; 
that others are laboring for a pittance scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep soul and body together ; that multitudes 
of poor and dependant creatures are seen marshal- 


Jed in the ranks of contending and rival factions at. 


jails, penitentiaries, and state prisons or bastiles are 
crowded with the victims, less of their own crimes 
than our inattention to the best interests of our 
country. 

Are not these poor, abject, heart-broken, unfor- 
tunate and miserable men, women, and children, 
in our hospitals and prisons, our brethren and sis- 
ters, entitled to our warmest affection and regard ¢ 
Are they not doubly so, if it can be shown that by the 
power of legislation and government, in us vested 
for the common good, we are withholding from them 
their birthright, a share of God’s earth, while we 
punish for offences, often the result of our usurpation 
of their inheritance ? 

Within the limits of the United States, it is not 
overstating the truth to say that there are two thou- 
sand millionsof acres of unsettled, uncultivated land, 
on which many millions of our fellow men might 
form a happy and independent home, were it not for 
unjust laws which keep these wastes from the people 
who are poor, because they are poor; or, if they go 
to the frontiers of civilization and sit down with their 
families in the unsurveyed wilderness, consign them 
to the tender mercies of land-speculators, who, in 
many, if not in most cases, hold them in abject de- 
pendance to the vilest of usury, perhaps for a gener- 
ation. 

I would repeal the laws for the sale of the nation- 
al domain. The forefathers of our nation bought it 
once—it was the price of blood. It was not that our 
poor-houses and jails might be filled with their child- 
ren, that the gallant spirits of the era of 1776 fought 
under the banner of ‘equal rights,” but to extend 
the empire of Christian love and kindness to the 
humblest of the sons and daughters of republican 
America. Our worst evil is the monopoly of the wild- 
erness. An army of soldiers and land-speculators, 
a navy at nine millions a year, a cougress,fand code 
of laws, all to prevent the American people from sit- 
ting down and improving 160 acres for each family, 
because, in addition to the expense of traveling to 
the frontiers, and of stocking and settling, clearing 
and fencing a farm, each family is not able to pay 
two hundred silver dollars to a collector of taxes 
from Washington, the moment the‘land is surveyed 
and advertised “for sale” in a government ne wspa- 
per, is an evidence of national folly as palpable as 
the law monopoly, which creates a privileged priest- 
hood of judges and lawyers, to expound 150,000 fo- 
lio pages of contradictory precedents borrowed from 
the decisions of the minions of the tyrannical Tudors, 
Stuarts, and Guelphs, and adopted en masse as the 
only rules by which republicans in America are to 
know their most important rights and the modes in 
which these rights are to be preserved and main- 
tained. 

The questions to-night are plain and simple. 

1. Would the entire abolition of the present mon- 
opoly of the public lands, and allowing the peog 
freely to enjoy them as their inheritance, effectually 
relieve the distress of the country? 

2. Under what pretext are these lahds now with- 
held from the people? 

3. What are the most speedy and effectual means 
whereby the land monopoly may be put down, and 
the national domain thrown open exclusively to ac- 
tual settlers ? 

And, first: Will the ten millions of vacant farms 
of 160 acres each, if the whole of the public lands 
be now thrown open to free settlement, release the 
distress of the people ° 
It will be the greatest step in the progress of re- 
form. Because, 1st, it will give every man the 
choice of laboring for another, and receiving wages, 
or of going upon his own estate or farm, and culti- 
vating the soil as its owner; or of going on a farm 
when work is scarce, or when there is none; or, 
when a combination among rich capitalists, manu- 
facturers, reduces prices almost to the starvation 
point; or, when Congress lowers the tariff and ad- 
mits cargo upon cargo of the products of Queen Vic- 
toria’s bondmen and bondwomen to destroy home 
manufactures, which the year before perhaps they 
may have warmed into a temporary agp ote 

2. A carpenter, schoolmaster, miller, s oemaker, 
tailor, bricklaye, weaver, saddler, blacksmith, hat- 
ter, cooper, millwright, waggon-maker, coppersmith, 
sailor, shipbuilder, chairmaker, painter, cabinet- 
maker, or other mechanic, may go upon his 160 
acres, with his young wife, or with wife and family, 
or without a wile, trusting to get one in the west, 
and follow his trade and cultivate his farm, part. of 
the year at each occupation. As his neighborhood 
gets settled he will become daily more comfortable. 
No rent to pay. All the land his own. 


3. Tens of thousands of persons now in poverty, 
or idle and embarrassed, and many of whom are 
driven by a sad necessity into a course of petty 
crime, will leave the cities, settle upon their lands, 
struggle on toward independance, educate their fam- 
ilies, and become excellent members of community. 

4. Colonies of friends, neighbors, and acquaintan- 
ces, will go west, after sending one before them to 
select a tract suitable for them, on which they will 
sit down, happy and prosperous. Now, the poor 
settler is pillaged of his last dollar, and obliged to 
mortgage his little clearing to the greedy usurer, 
while new settlers are fleeced of their last dollar by 
the edicts .of unsympathizing congresses: by and 
by, his little savings will be his own to begin the 
world with, and stock his farm, and thus we shall 
have an increased home market from the west for our 
domestic fabrics. The poor boys who, shoeless, 
and almost shirtless, cry newspapers or sweep Cross- 
ings, will have each his farm as an inheritance. 
Idle laborers would emigrate and labor for them- 
selves, and enjoy the fruit of their toil. Morigaged 
farmers would sell out and travel. Rents would 
fall in our cities. The enormous prices of land 
would abate in the country. Wages would rise for 
those who remained. Education would be doubly 
useful, for it would not, as now, make poverty doub- 
ly bitter. Government would get revenue from 
wealthy millions who now compete one with anoth- 
er in reducing the price of servitude to the lowest 
notch. Morals wield improve, and instead of le- 
gislating at Albany about State Prisons, and other 
petty annoyances to mechanics, you'would not have 
one prisoner for ten you now have. ‘The very crim- 
inals would be turned into customers for our staple 
manufacturers, and jails be to let: even the jailers 
would go to Canaan. 


5. Emigrants from other parts of the world now 
stop on the seaboard and often offer to work at half 





rice, or less, that their families may live. Driven 
re by oppression, they find the landjobbers ‘and 
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manufacturers, the bankers and stockjobbers, unit- 
ed here also. They injure others and are misera- 
ble. Abolish the sales of public lands, and thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands of them will become 
citizens of the west. This isa real remedy. Na- 


Whether they vote at one year or at twenty-one af- 
ter they arrive, may be of importance to the office- 
hunting-party-hack,*but it will not affect the question 
of surplus labor and low prices. 

6. Abolish land sales and landjobbing, and long 
sessions in congress will be at an end,-and the taxes 
lessened. Our home manufactures, already worth 
two hundred millions of dollars, will increase in val- 
ue and demand, and we shall be less dependant on 
a foreign market, to support which we pay seventy- 
nine millions of taxes a year to uphold a mammoth 
navy, governed, as it would seem by the late Somers 
revelations, in the most tyrannical and anti-demo- 
cratic way that the haughty aristocracy can possibly, 
imagine, by the help ofa freedom-teaching whiplash 
as you would serve a disobedient hound. 

7. Our government talks of war—to fight for the 
Oregon. Is it that we may pass thither thro’ a gold- 
en gate, and pay $200 per lot to our mushroom ar- 
istocracy of money lenders, to meet the war-loans, 
contracted to secure new and untrodden regions to 
the grasp of our native and foreign landjobbers ? 
want no war. Settle America with freemen, and as 
freemen, and no foreign foe will ever obtain a sure 
footing on these shores. 2 
_ Task next, under what pretext have the public 
lands been sold to their owners, the people? Why 
are the poor deprived of a share of the national do- 
main? 

It cannot be on Christian grounds, for “‘ The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.—1 Cor. x. and 
xxvi. ‘Moreover the profit of the earth is for all.” 
Ecl. v. and ix. The earth hath he given to the 
children of men.”—Psalm cxv. ‘ The living God 
who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”—1 Tim. vi. 
“The meek shall inherit the earth.”—Psalm xxxvil. 
“Give us this day our daily bread.”—Mat. vi. 
How anyreligious mancan ask heaven’s blessing,‘and 
keep 2,000,000,000 of acres ofa hunting ground for 
landjobbers, to the inquiry of his starving country- 
men, through bad congressmen and wicked laws, 
passes my comprehension. ; 

Why give public farms free in Florida where 
slavery exists, and sell them at $200 each in Illinois 
where it is prohibited? Why were five millions giv- 
en for Florida, as a slave country, and forty millions 
more expended in driving a few miserable Indians 
from its swamps, lest a stray negro should find a 
hiding place from a task master, if we must work 
here for the wages of misery, although these 45 mil- 
lions, raised by taxation from our industry, would 
have paid for 225,000 farms in the west to 225,000 
families, of five persons each—160 acres to each 
family ; or, in short, would have settled 1,125,000 
men, women, and children in a free state, who are 
now burthensome to industry on the seaboard, while 
in the west they would be beneficial? 

Why were 15 millions more paid for Louisiana to 
cut up into slave states; and other 10 millions offer- 
ed for Texas to Mexico, for the same purpose, 
which, to her eternal honor, she nobly refused ; 
while nothing can be effected for liberty in the north ? 
If nine millions can be spared to keep up a gorgeous 
navalestablishment in the 30th year of peace, cannot 
one or two millions be spared in aid of ** The Sons of 
Liberty”? 
want free labor. What is it to Ireland that you open 
her ports to England free of duty? What avails it 
to Canada that her import tax is but five while ours 
is 20 to 100? What would the enslaved African in 
Mississippi gain if Mr. McDuffie and the nullifiers 
had the extinguishing of every domestic factory in 
New England by free competition with the British 
purchaers of southern tobacco, cotton, and rice? 
Have our southern rulers opened a market for our 
grain beyond our borders? Have they even got for 
us the free navigation of the St. Lawrence to the 
sea? On the contrary, we find Mr. McDuffie, the 
successor of Mr. Calhoun, openly recommending a 
dissolution of this‘ heaven-born Union, calculating its 
value as if it were a bale of cotton, and most repre- 
hensibly endeavoring to work upon the avarice of 
southern capitalists by representing our glorious 
country as more tyrannical even than George the 
Third and all his Lordsand Commons. Bad as 
Congress acts with regard tothe public lands, | am 
not prepared to follow Mr. McDuffie, whose words, 
as delivered in the U. S. Senate, Jan. 19, 1844, I 
quote from the Globe, as follows: 


‘“‘T regard the Congress of the United States, as it 
‘has been constituted for the last twenty years, as 
‘more to be dreaded than all the powers of Europe 
‘combined, and all the pirates that ever infested the 
‘ocean.’ ‘Ever since the tariff of 1828, I have 
“regarded the exporting, the slave states of this 
‘‘Union, as being partially reduced to a state of col- 
‘onial Vassalage to the manufacturing states. And 
“JT feel authorized that it is a much more oppressive 
“ state of tributary dependance than that which once 
bound us to Great Britain.” 


Thirdly. Let us inquire how the land monopoly 
may be effectually and speedily destroyed. 

Many propose to mortgage the public lands for 
ever to pay the debts of Pennsylvania and the other 





borrowing and squandering states, and to prevent 
such attempts no man should be supported for any 
elective office who will not7pledge himself to do his 
utmost to prevent the robbery of the public lands 
and their bivertiog from the purpose which God in- 
tended, namely, the relief of his poor, and the equal- 
izing of human conditions. Combinations, affiliated 
societies, Mr. Evans’s excellent news aper as an 
organ, an association here upon an efficrent scale, 
petitions to Congress and the State Legislature, cor- 
respondence, tracts, an adoption of the temperance 
plan of operations, lectures, and public meetings. 
But time will not permit that 1 should now do more 
than recite’a few verses fram Campbell’s verses on 
the departure of emigrants. May his happy con- 
ceptions soon be tore than realized in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the far west. 
May we acccomplish— 


The deep-drawn wish, when children crown our hearth, 
To hear the cherub-chorus of their mirth. 

Undamp’d by dread that want may e’er unhouse, 

Or servile misery knit those smiling brows: 

The pride to rear an independent shed, 

And give the lips we love unborrow’d bread— 

To see a world from shadowy forests won, 

In youthful beauty wedded to the sun— 





To skirt onr home with harvests widely sown, 
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tive American Associations can find no other. 


Free trade is a fine thing, but we first} 


And call the blooming landscape 
Our children’s heritage. * 
There, marking o’er his farm’s expanding ring 
New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring, 
The grey-haired swain, his grandchild sporting round, 
Shall walk at eve his little empire’s bound, 
Emblazed with ruby vintage, ripening corn, 
And verdant rampart of Acacian thorn, 
Survey with pride beyond a monarch’s spoil 
His honest arim’s own subjugated soil, — 
And, summing all the blessings God has given, 
Put up his patriarchal prayer to heaven, 
That when his hone hall here repose in peace, 
The scions of his love may still increase, 
And o’er a land where life has ample room, 
In health and plenty innocently bloom. 
Delightful land, in wildness ev’n benign, 
The glorious past is ours, the future thine! 
As ina cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face. 
What nations in thy wide horizon’s span 
Shal! teem on tracts untrodden yet by man! 

* * * * * * * * 
Land of the free, thy kingdom is to come, 
Of states with laws from gothle bondage burst. 
And creeds by chartered priesthood unaccurst ; 
Of navies hoisting their emblazoned flags 
Where shipless seas now wash unbeaconed crags ; 
Of hosts reviewed in dazzling files and squares, 
Their pennon’d trumpets breathing native airs— 
For minstrels thou shalt have of native fire, 
And maids to sing the songs themselves inspire. 
————___ 


~~ 


all‘our own, 
* * 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt !’ 


“ Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be aslave 
Along with the barbarous Tork, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is a Christian work ! 


“ Work—work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

Work—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream! 


*“O! Men, with Sisters dear! 

O! Men! with mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you ’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives ! 

Stitch—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


‘“‘ But why do I talk of Death? 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
it seems so like my own— 
lt seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts 1 keep, 
Oh! God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


“ Work—work—work ! 
My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
And a crust of bread—and rags. 

That shatter’d roof; and this naked floor ; 
A table, a broken chair, 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


“ Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime, 
Work—work—work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


* Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work-— work, 
When the weather is warm and bright — 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet--- 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet, 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 


“Oh but for one short hour ! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love and Hope, 
But only time for Grief ; 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread,’’ 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A Woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread--- 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
Would that its tone could reach the Rich ; 
She sang this ‘Song of the Shirt.’ 


—@——— 

AssociATion.—The Social System, we perceive, 
is rapidly gaining advocates in this section of the 
country. It is just now “going ahead” beyond all 
expectation. A company in the southern part of 
this State has applied to the Legislature for a char- 
ter, under the name of the “ American Phalanx.” 
The Community is to be established on the Fourier 
principles. A meeting of the friends of Association 
is advertised to be held at Salem, on Friday the 9th 
instant. More account of this hereafter.— Ohio pa. 
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HE SONS OF THE EMERALD ISLE, or Lives of One 
Thousand Remarkable Irishmen, by Witttam L. Mackenzie, 
formerly of Canada.—Number one was published on the 2Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1844, by BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 222 Broadway, 
and is for sale at the several bookstores. a 
The work will be completed in ten numbers, at one shilling each, 
and has been very favorably spoken of by the public press. m4 


EYPORT SCHOOL.—The subscriber has opened an English 
School at Keyport, N. J., near Mr. Wm. R. Jaques’s Hotel, 
the instruction of Pupils of both sexes in those branches which are 
deemed most useful, as well as pleasing and enlightening, e™5!?°'"S 
Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, English Grammar, ye 
hy, History, the first principles of Botany, Astronomy: and Natura 
hilosophy, together with Bookkeeping by Single and Double Entry. 
Terms per Quarter, in Advance. 

Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, and Writing, __. $3 00 
Do. with English Grammar, Geography, and History, _ 5 00 
Do. with Botany, Astronomy, Naturat Philosophy, Rhetoric, re 


and Bookkeeping by Single Entry. : 
Do. with a Course o fame in Bookeeping by Deuble 4K 00 
38 


Entry, 
Pens and ink, per quarter, extra, 
Fuel for the winter season, per quarter, 50. 

(> Board may be obtained on reasonable terms at the Hotels, or in 
several private families in the village. The situation of the place is 
pr salubrious, and ccmmand fine view of the Raritan Bay 

.E. Ww HEEL ER, Princi ipal. 
Ly Fae. .. 
New-York; Captain 
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